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[Symposium: “Transcending ‘Single-Nation Pacifism,”” 
attended by Kiyofuku Chuma, ASAHI SHIMBUN edi- 
tor; Hisao Maeda, military analyst; Kazuhisa Ogawa, 
analyst, and Takehiko Kamo, professor, Waseda Univer- 
Sity] 


[Excerpts] Hisao Maeda (military analyst): [passage 
omitted] What kind of changes have occurred in the 
interval between the time when Japan got on track and 
began moving toward strengthening Japanese-U.S. mili- 
tary cooperation and today? 


The first was the creation of the Japanese-U.S. Joint 
Operations Plan. [passage omitted] 


In January 1982 at a meeting of the Japanese-U:S. 
Consultative Committee on Security, it was agreed that 
research should begin on a possible response to a Far 
Eastern crisis, but, after only a few sessions, the commit- 
tee remained inactive for the rest of that year. Not a 
single meeting has been held in the 5 years since. There 
is no reason to do research on response to a Far Eastern 
crisis unless it is possible to prepare a framework of crisis 
laws and a blueprint for U.S. military assistance in 
Japan. 


It is believed that the content of the research on America 
coming to the aid of Japan in time of crisis which was 
proposed by the Japanese Government in January 1988 
probably extended to prepositioning (POMCUS [prepo- 
sitioning of materiel configured to unit sets]) or support 
to the recipient country in wartime (WHNS [Wartime 
Host Nation Support]) and a system of crisis law. 


Evolution of Japan-U.S. Defense Power—Japan-U.S. Joint Exercises 


(A) 

Number of iroops partici- Number of ships (number Number of aircraft partic- 

pating in ground exercises of aircraft) participating ipating in air exercises 

im maritime exercises 

Fiscal year GSDF U.S. Forces MSDF U.S. Forces ASDF U.S. Forces 
1978 0 0 14(23) 25(33) 60 55 
1981* 1160 600 
1988 4545 4850 97(133) 20(101) 1166 857 


*In 1981 research on “Methods of Advancing Japan-U.S. Joint Training” was collected led by the Joint Staff Council and Head- 


quarters, U.S. Forces Japan. 


(B) 

Participation in RIMPAC 

exercises (every 2 years) 
Year Destroyers Submarines 
1980 (ist time) 2 - 
1988 (Sth time) 8 l 
*Destroyer-borne 


However, the content of each of these joint sesearches is 
not clearly known. This is because, whether it be already 
completed research on a Japanese crisis, or research on 
defense of sea-lanes, the content is completely unpub- 
lished and remains top secret. 


Joint Exercises 


Second, joint exercises, too, have progressed rapidly. As 
noted elsewhere, tiie sca’ has become gradually larger. 
They were begun as extr: nely small exercises, and have 
grown while keeping a watchful eye on the public’s 
reaction. I think it is » rhaps a matter of a cautious 
beginning, and then going full steam at the end. 


Supply ships Aircraft Antisubmarine personnel 
helicopters* 
8P-2J's - 690 
t 8P-3C's 8 2300 


Now it has reached the point where joint exercises of the 
three Japanese and U.S. forces (land, sea and air) are 
held. In October 1986 a large exercise was held from the 
eastern shore of the Pacific Ocean to Hokkaido with a 
combined total of 13,000 Japanese and US. air, sea and 
ground personnel. There are probably plans to develop, 
at some time in the future, exercises on a scale more or 
less approaching the U.S.-South Korean joint exercises 
(Team Spirit) in South Korea. 


Of course, today’s exercises are not mere maneuvers, 
they are clear demonstrations to other countries. There is 
no doubt that, far from being a deterrent to the Soviet 
Union, the large maneuvers which use Hokka‘do were 
carried out as one link in a threat against the Soviet 
Union. 
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From 1980 onward the Maritime Self-Defense Force has 
participated in the RIMPAC [Rim of the Pacific] maneu- 
vers which are conducted every 2 years from the east [as 
published] coast of America to Hawaii, and is increasing 
the scope of its units each time it participates. Compared 
with the first time, its force this year has become 
approximately 4-fold in terms of manpower and proba- 
bly 5-fold, or greater, in terms of fighting power. 


Accomplishments of the Nakasone government include 
such things as the watering down of the three principles 
precluding export of armaments and the reduction of the 
three nonnuclear principles to two principles (watering 
down the principle of “will not bring in”). The 1983 
provision On export of weapons techn«'»gy to America 
was followed by the 1987 participation in SDI [Strategic 
Defense Initiative] research, and has recently included 
cooperation on production of the FSX [fighter support 
X] next-generation support fighter. 


Japan is requesting that America develop its nuclear 
deterrent strategy in the area surrounding Japan, but that 
will result in all-out support for America’s nuclear strat- 
egy. [passage omitted] 


A Growing Sense of Dependence Upon U.S. Forces 


Thus, as Japan places greater importance on the exist- 
ence of U.S. Forces, it is natural that the U.S. side should 
demand that Japan provide money for these forces. The 
Japan-U.S. Status-of-Forces Agreement, itself, has not 
cuanged, but the status of U.S. Forces in Japan has begu 1 
to change. All sorts of rights are written into the Status of 
Forces Agreement, but in the past U.S. Forces have not 
been able to exercise these rights to the fullest because of 
reaction from the Japanese people. However, if it devel- 
Ops into a situation in which the Japanese side makes 
desperate efforts to keep the U.S. Forces and begins to 
take over the cost of maintaining the U.S. military bases 
in Japan in the form of a “sympathy budget,” America 
will gradually become more demanding. 


NLP (night landing and take off practice), which up to 
1982 had not been a regular part of practice at Atsugi, 
which is close to urban areas, was concentrated at Atsugi 
from 1982. Furthe nore, at such places as Okinawa, too, 
maneuvers which ride roughshod over others have come 
to be common practice, and lately fighter-aircraft exer- 
cises are conducted at very low altitudes even in Hok- 
kaido and Tohoku. Expansion of Japanese-U.S. joint 
maneuvers has meant a doubling of the base-area used 
by U.S. Forces over the last 5 or 6 years. 


The Ground Self-Defense Forces, too, wished to rapidly 
increase their battle readiness in accordance with the 
U.S. Forces’ system, so in August 1980 missiles were 
installed on scramble aircraft which previously had not 
carried them. Self-Defense Force ships were equipped 
with torpedoes. 


Furthermore, a Central Command Post was completed 
at the Defense Agency in Roppongi. It unified the 
command of the Self-Defense Forces. A facility corre- 
sponding to this was also established 2t Headquarters, 
U.S. Forces Japan, making liaison between Japan and 
America closer. Moreover, in order to make Japanese 
and U.S. operational conduct more tightly knit, recently 
personnel from each partner-country have been perma- 
nently stationed in Japanese and American command 
centers. 


Increasing Defense Expenditure 


When we look at the budget, against a background of 
such things as U.S. pressure to build up defensive power, 
we see that defense expenditure continues to grow, even 
in a situation where the budget has become strained. 
Growth in other expenditures has been restrained and 
Japan has entered a period of low growth. Defense- 
related expenditure is approximately twice what it was 
when guidelines were established. The |-percent of GNP 
framework, too, which was established in 1976, was 
removed in 1986, so defense expenditure has ended up 
sky rocketing. 


Amounts and Growth Rates for Major Items in the Government Budget (Y100 million) 


FY 78 FY 88 
Defense-related spending 19.010 37,003 
Social security related spending 67.811 103,845 
Education, science-related spending 38,462 48.581 
Public works related spending 54,551 60,824 


We must not forget that in spite of the fact that when the 
National Defense Program Outline was adopted it was 
said, recognizing that defense expenditure was more or 
less sufficient in terms of volume, that things like 5-year 
plans would not be required any more. They were 
revived from 1986 in the form of “Mid-Term Defense 
Power Consolidation Plans.” 
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Multiplying factor Average annual growth rate 


1.94 6.9percent 
1.53 4.4percent 
1.26 2.4percent 
1.11 l.ipercent 


In the 1960's the Defense Agency used the term “the 
beloved Self-Defense Forces”; now it is “the masterfully 
powerful Self-Defense Forces.” Tazawa, too who 
became directrr general of the Defense Agency after the 
Nadashio ir .ident, was given misguided instructions to 
the effect chat he could gain the peopie’s confidence by 
building a powerful Self-Defense Force. Following the 
Nadashio incident confidence in the Self-Defense Forces 
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dropped suddenly because, not only did they not attempt 
to rescue Japanese who were drowning before their eyes, 
their leaders evaded responsibility from start to finish. 
This has nothing to do with whether or not they were 
masterfully powerful. | wonder if, behind this, the view 
that national defense is the important enterprise of the 
nation has begun to resurface and be compared with such 
things as public welfare, and that one should not be 
discouraged by the Nadashio incident. | think it mani- 
fests itself clearly in statements made last year by then 
Director General Kurihara that “security is a fixed line 
of national policy,” or that “it is strange to say that 
livelihood is more important than security,” which came 
out in connection with the Miyakejima problem. [pas- 
sage omitted] 


Ten Years of Cataclysmic Change 


Editorial Staff: First of all, we would like to have you 
begin the discussion with how all of you view the last 
decade. 


Kiyofuku Chuma (ASAHI SHIMBUN Editorial Com- 
mittee Member): The last decade has been a time in 
which there were not only the problems of security and 
defense, which you just mentioned, but globai cataclys- 
mic changes including everything from economy to 
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politics. Looking back at it, you probably realize that the | 


last 10 years has been quite a period. One of the prime 
factors of the cataclysm is the relative decline of Amer- 
ica’s national power. The second is the appearance on 
stage of Japan, which has gained new economic power. 
and the third is the disclosure of the Soviet Union’s 
backwardness and contradictions, which became clear 
through its recent reform line. Matters have emerged. 
one after the other, which cannot be explained simply by 
the existing so-called thesis of an America-Soviet Union 
bipolar structure. Meanwhile, it is clear that at least 
during this 10-year period, Japan, the second factor, was 
unable to take any effective measures at all in regard to 
these diverse problems. 


I think that Mr Maeda’s report just now takes that 
situation into full consideration, and that the uniqueness 
of Japan’s security policy which appeared in this |0-year 
period has been well publicized. 


To gild the lilly, | would like to raise the following two 
points. The first is the Soviet Union's military buildup: 
the second is the problem of Japan's domestic political 
situation. First there is the Soviet Union: it is a fact that 
during this decade naval and air power around the 
periphery of Japan have increased. That is, America and 
the Soviet Union have striven to build up their military 
power while taking measure of each other's strength. 
Under such conditions, what is the meaning of Japan's 
defensive strength built up? Should this not be consid- 
ered? 


Next is the domestic political situation. The guidelines 
were approved by the cabinet on 28 November 1978. In 
reading the newspapers of that time, it can be seen that 
political circles were in the midst of great turmoil over 
the question of whether Masayoshi Ohira would be 
elected party president. There is no evidence that the 
government party or the various agencies of government, 
not to mention the Diet, seriously made an issue of the 
guidelines. If one 1s suspicious, the interpretation is also 
possible that the government brought it up for cabinet 
approval in just this kind of situation. The guidelines 
were put together before almost anyone knew about 
them. Later, “research” based on them has been held 
under the auspices of the leadership of the uniformed 
services. When we look back over this decade, we are 
always required to return to this opaque point of depar- 
ture. 


Takehiko Kamo (Waseda University professor): I, too, 
think that this decade is a period in which very great 
structural changes occurred in the world’s political and 
economic systems. To put it in my own words, limita- 
tions in terms of policy have begun to appear when 
looked at from the view of “national security” which has 
existed up to now? For instance, today even though the 
systems and values of America and the Soviet Union are 
different, they have begun to have to grope about for 
common game rules in order to coexist. The time has 
come when America and the Soviet Union cannot, as in 
the “cold war” era from the 1950's into the 1960's, each 
pursue national security to the utmost limit without 
considering the will of the other country. 


Nevertheless, Japan’s defense policy has advanced in the 
direction of further strengthening the cold-war orienta- 
tion of response to the Soviet threat while tenaciously 
making the Japan-U.S. relationship its axis. It seems to 
me that it is a fo: n very much at odds with the great 
historical current of international society, which goes on 
increasing the necessity for “international security” 
while changing the nature of power and the structure of 
the game. 


Japan's defense policy is based on establishing its mili- 
tary security policy by accepting, as it stands, the inter- 
national political analysis, and especially strategy toward 
the Soviet Union, not so much of America as a whole, as 
the administration personnel and Defense Department 
at a particular time. And what is more, it is being 
accepted in a form with almost no margin for doubt. 


For instance, when looking at the flow of white papers on 
defense for about the last 10 years, one understands that 
there were two great peaks. One 1s the change between 
the end of the 1970's, from 1978, 1979 to 1980. Up to 
1979 it was, so to speak, a detente-type perception: East 
and West were, for the most part, preserved in a stable 
manner by a state of mutual nuclear deterrence, and the 
Soviet military buildup had not yet reached a dangerous 
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level. This changed completely, with 1980 as the bound- 
ary line, matching the change in the Carter administra- 
tion’s perception. That is, it was a transformation to the 
“new cold war” perception, the perception that the 
Soviet military buildup had begun to become something 
dangerous enough to destroy the U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
balance, and that America must attempt to rebuild a 
strategy toward the Soviet Union in order to respond to 
this. 


Japan has gone on committing itself, even more substan- 
tially to America’s nuclear-strategy policy. This is a 
change matched to the message of military analysis from 
the U.S. Pentagon of that time. 


The second peak is the time around the mid-1980's 
which corresponds to the second ‘erm of the Reagan 
administration. It is the period from around 1985 to 
1988. In this period, in spite of the fact that great 
changes appeared in U.S.-Soviet relations, such as the 
relaxation of political tension and the groping for rules 
for all sorts of cooperation, Japan's posture of being 
committed to a policy of strategy toward the Soviet 
Union, based on the Reagan administration's request 
that Japan play a “strategic role” in Asia and the Pacific, 
was striking. It seems to me that with all these things, 
including new efforts in development of weapons tech- 
nology, Japan’s military policy has probably emerged 
with new independence. Is this kind of viewpoint really 
satisfactory? The proper nature of Japan's perception 
concerning security is surely being called into question. 


“Accumulation of Foolishness” 


Kazuhisa Ogawa (analyst): I shall take the liberty of 
exercising the privilege of the youngest person, and 
speak in a somewhat provocative manner. 


At any rate, even looking back at just the 10 years since 
the guidelines, the only feeling I get is an “accumulation 
of foolishness” of the Japanese people. If we are to take 
Japan to be a democratic nation, the responsibility of we 
Japanese, who allowed this kind of situation to go on, 
ipust be called into question. Nothing is produced by 
viewing history as a victim. 


This is not a unique phenomenon of the postwar period, 
it is an extension from prewar times; in regard also to 
responsibility concerning World War II, the military was 
accused, but compared with West Germany an inquiry 
was not made into the responsibility on the people’s side. 
I think that this proper nature of the people has appeared 
in a very emblematic and symbolic manner in the 
accumulation of very foolish events in the 10 years of the 
guidelines. 


Moreover, in the field of military affairs, which requires 
specialized knowledge and is not necessariiy familiar to 
all the people of the nation, one would expect that, 
including, for example, the Defense Agency and the 
Self-Defense Forces, people in journalism and academia 
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have a responsibility to verify things as representatives 
of the people. That is not necessarily being carried out. I 
think that debate is impossible if we evade, by obfusca- 
tion, the responsibility that we, ourselves, can fulfill, or 
the rights that we can exercise, in regard to this problem. 


Editorial Staff: When we consider the changes in the last 
decade, if war were to break out, the measures which 
have been prepared by the guidelines would be immedi- 
ately put into motion, so one would expect that it would 
become a problem affecting our very lives. Even if there 
is no war, it also would bring about great changes in 
Japan’s economy and technology. Nevertheless, this kind 
of situation has not necessarily reached the public’s 
consciousness. This is also true in the Diet. Are there not 
many people, even within the government and the Lib- 
eral Democratic Party, who have not noticed this 
change? Debates on military affairs are almost never 
held. Why do you suppose this is? 


Ogawa: | often speak of Japan in terms of the human 
body; from the neck downward, that is, economic power, 
it is a strong-muscled body. But, regrettably, there is no 
system concerned with from the neck upward. Even if we 
take it that the Japanese ~ossess a high level of ability as 
a people, they have no system for exercising that ability. 
I call this a country without a brain; for example, even 
journalism and academia are greatly lacking in the power 
to inspect a problem and apply logic to it. The same is 
true of the Diet; at least the U.S. Congress possesses a 
system for functioning as representatives of the people. 
For example, there are 100 U.S. senators, and each of 
them has their own staff averaging 35 members, and not 
just secretaries who adjust the day’s agenda; they are 
people of the level that could serve even as «assistant 
undersecretaries of the Pentagon Senators with large 
staffs have 80 staff members. The perssonnel-cost for 
training that staff is $400,000 per senator. It is a part of 
the budgeted allowance. A senator can, by himself, 
overturn even Pentagon policy. 


Not one Japanese Diet member has that kind of staff. 
The political parties, too, have virtually none. In that 
case, how can they fulfill their responsibility to the 
people? Furthermore, the people of the Defense Agency, 
themselves, who publish military intelligence, are relying 
to a great extent upon American intelligence for the 
content of what they publish. They themselves do not 
even have a system, much less the ability, to check 
whether the intelligence is true or false, furthermore, 
even in the Defense Agency press club, there are few 
reporters who possess the ability to verify it. There is no 
newspaper company which tries to verify it. Is this not a 
frightening matter? 


iditorial Staff: Cannot one say this? The Japanese Con- 
stitution prohibits the maintaining of war potential, 
right. As long as this Constitution exists the government 
must obey it, even if only in its official public stance, so 
it cannot? call the armed forces that it is realiy trying to 
nurture “armed forces.” In the postwar penod there 
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have been attempts to change the Constitution any 
number of times, but in the end the resistance of the 
pecple has been strong, so the attempts have ended in 
failure. From now on as well, it will probably be impos- 
sible to change the Constitution. A gap has gradually 
developed between reality and the Constitution. And 
now, a dizzying gulf has developed. But the government 
always has to speak deceptively. And it has gotten along 
by deception. Finally, over that long period of time the 
debate became vague, and both the government and the 
Opposition parties which oppose it, far from verifying it, 
ended up losing track of what was what.... 


Ogawa: I think that, in any case, Japanese are liars when 
it comes to the Constitution. 


We say that Japan is a peaceful nation. In that case, the 
nation or the people must try to hold the power for 
realizing peace. Everyone knows that the Japanese Con- 
stitution is crowned with the concept of peace. As 
indicated by it being called the MacArthur Constitution, 
it is something given by America, but this was only a 
skeleton called the concept of a peace constitution. If the 
Japanese people truly desire peace, leaving aside the 
question of whether to maintain military power, it is to 
he expected that they would debate and deepen their 
understanding of how it is possible to obtain peace, and 
put flesh on a constitution which is a mere skeleton. That 
is Constitutional revision, but it has to be carried out by 
the side which always talks about peace. It has not been 
done at all. 


When one says “revise the constitution,” it is said with a 
feeling as though it were a right-wing patent, but the 
Constitution exists for the sake of each one of “we the 
people.” If that is the case, it is not Comocracy unless the 
mechanism for changing it toward a better direction if 
something is wrong functions. It is natural for the gap 
you just mentioned to develop. 


Though it, too, is a country which was defeated in war, 
West Germany has revised the basic law which corre- 
sponds to its constitution all of three or four times. | dare 
say there will be various assessments of this, but it can be 
said that the mechanism of democracy is functioning in 
West Germany. In Japan it has not functioned at all. 


To return to the question of the military unification of 
Japan and America, it can be said that if it was an army 
that was born and grew up in this manner, it was difficult 
to avoid the foolish scenario in which it was drawn into 
U.S, strategy and huge amounts of tax money were 
poured into it in a manner which suited US. strategy. | 
think the time is imminent when we must debate it 
seriously, starting with the basics. 


The Lack of a System for Independent Judgment 


Hisao Maeda (military analyst): What is being discussed 
around the LDP is the argument that even if Japan uses 
some money for defense, it is producing a huge trade 
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surplus vis-a-vis America. Therefore, it is cheap. I won- 
der if there is not on the people’s side, too, the sense that 
detense expenditure increasing to that exient is not a 
problem worth making such a fuss about. To begin with, 
even if one says a framework of | percent of GNP, if 
GNP grows, defense expenditure will go on growing by 
that amount every year, so it was not a limit or anything. 
Based on this understanding, I call it the people’s aware- 
ness of being a great power. 


You said the Japanese are deficient in a way which does 
not seriously allow them to come to grips with the 
military problem. Is not that because there exists latently 
within the people of the nation a sense that the question 
of national defense is not an important problem to us? I 
suspect it is a matter of people thinking, “There is no 
reason to argue furiously; if they want to do it, what is 
wrong with letting them do it?” 


I do not know if we can go so far as to call that the 
“foolishness of the Japanese people’’ which Mr Ogawa 
mentioned, but regardless of whether it be foolish or 
wise, | suspect that we have no choice but to consider 
and debate things based on the view which the Japanese 
people currently have as a whole. It is unreasonable to 
demand of the Japanese people the same kind of stan- 
dards as the American people or the same kind of view as 
the West German people. The Japanese people have, as 
a people, both good and bad points. We must make that 
a premise in considering the military problem, must we 
not? 


Kamo: To be sure, Japanese society has not always 
considered military-security problems by thoroughly 
investigating them to the bitter end at the level of the 
general public. But is that seen as an “accumulation of 
foolishness”? If one says that the Japanese people were 
foolish in regard to Japan's postwar foreign policy, its 
way of participating in the world? | think that such is not 
the case. For example, by such things as restraining the 
exporting of arms as much as possible and restraining 
independent development of nuclear weapons systems, 
they clearly did not choose to leap toward militarization. 
They did not adopt the method of once more responding 
to the postwar international community by militariza- 
tion; they espoused pacifism, and even in the case of 
having military power, they wanted only the necessary 
minimum; and with the idea of the military being 
exclusively defensive, they have moved in the direction 
of exercising control over the nation’s militarization. 
This, itself, is not something which should be con- 
demned. 


But the problem ts that Japan reacts to the international 
political situation of each instance too much as a given, 
and thinks of it too much as something difficult to 
change. As Mr Ogawa says, there exists no system for 
changing things by becoming active. 
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In this case, at a time when we must become interdepen- 
dent, in which the government and people must cooper- 
ate with each other, how are we to rebuild an order and 
system of international security, and what part of the 
system would it be good to actively change? No matter 
how difficult we must strive for an answer. Do we lack 
the courage and fighting power tu answer international 
questions like the ones just asked? 


Even though one says “peace,” if it is a level of peace that 
is bestowed upon one, if it is a passive peace, this too 
becomes a self-complacent peace. How can we go on 
changing the international order in the area surrounding 
us, in East Asia, including the Korean peninsula, and the 
countries of the Pacific, and building peace? It will not 
do to go along passively as we have up to now, accepting 
as it stands America’s cold war view, which centers on 
containment of the the Soviet Union. 


Another thing is that when one looks at such things as 
public opinion polls on how the Japanese people are 
reacting to the buildup of the Self-Defense Forces, the 
content of the status quo changes substantively in the 
form of a buildup. but even so, the ratio of people who 
think it is better not to change the status quo drastically, 
who do not wish for a rapid military buildup, is clearly 
larger. What the people of the country are thinking of 
basically is not the kind of coping-with-threat type 
peacetime that one sees in Defense White Papers, but. 
rather, the kind of peacetime found in the National 
Defense Program Outline. | think they possess that kind 
of healthy common sense. Naturally it would be trouble- 
some if it were the reverse. 


Chuma: I, too, think that Japan’s doctrine up to now of 
light armament: such things as the three nonnuclear 
principles and the three principles prohibiting export of 
weapons, was a wise ci. oice. Moreover, the people too 
were supporting it. 


However, perhaps because the people have been trained 
to the government’s way of building up support, little by 
little, whenever a public opinion poll is taken, the 
majority response is certain to be “the present level is 
satisfactory.” It was the same 10 years ago and this year. 
It is difficult to interpret this. 


What is particularly worrisome is that lately the relation- 
ship between military affairs and development of tech- 
nology has begun to deepen. | think that before icng it 
will come to be linked to Japan’s economic power, how 
will the people react when economy and defense are 
unified? Up until now we have developed toward giving 
priority to the economy and attaching importance to the 
economy has b-en our foundation. Military affairs and 
the economy w: re considered separately. Which direc- 
tion will public opinion take when defense and the 
economy become innerconnected and economic devel- 
opment will depend on defense? | am somewhat appre- 
hensive. 
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Does Japan Have a Defense Strategy? 


Editorial Staff: Mr Ogawa says that Japan is using tax 
revenue for the sake of U.S. strategy. When it comes to 
defense strategy, the first question is what to defend and 
how to defend it. Then, I think one discusses priority and 
cost, but even though in reading the defense white paper, 
one understands detailed matters on the tactical ‘evel, 
one understands nothing more concerning grand defense 
strategy. Does Japan have a defense policy? 


Ogawa: Nowhere does Japan have a defense strategy or a 
system for considering a national grand design. It is said 
that the Defense Agency has the National Institute for 
Defense Studies, but that is not playing a role as a think 
tank; there are just researchers in each cubicle. The white 
papers on defense, too, are nothing but manual opera- 
tions; it often happens that they do not attain even the 
level of our debate. Therefore. nothing like strategy 
emerges. In the end, there is no choice but to go along 
arranging the form in line with U.S. strategy. 


What do we protect? For what purpose is each person of 
the nation, including even children, paying 30,000 yen or 
more a year? We must really rethink that, must we not? 


An ordinary independent country first of all debates how 
far it can go, in military power or in devising another 
means, for the safety of its own country. If one puts it in 
terms of military power, one talks about completed 
defense power. 4.nd beyond that, one supplements it by 
seeking appropriate alliance-relationships. It is that kind 
of two-storied construction. 


In the case of Japan, throughout the postwar period the 
completed defense power, what corresponds to the first 
floor of a building, as it were, has not been debated at all. 
From the beginning defense has has been considered as a 
part of the alliance-relationship with America. An alli- 
ance-relationship has parts which are similar to a power- 
relationship, and since Japan cannot defeat American 
national power, it means that, inevitably, the fight i 
power of the Self-Defense Forces too will go on being 
consolidated in the form requested by Amer <a. 


What is symbolic 1s the Maritime Self-Defense Force. In 
spite of the fact that when one speaks in terms of number 
of warships Japan is in about eighth place, inferior even 
to Peru, in antisubmarine warfare (ASW) capability it 
would probably be permissable to say that in terms of 
quality it has passed the Soviet Union and is in second 
place in the world, behind America. Speaking in terms of 
the number of antisubmarine patrol aircraft, it has twice 
th. number of the combined aircraft of the NATO 
countries. However, if one views it from the aspect of 
protecting the Japanese nation by its own power, its sea 
power lacks basic defenses. That is, Japan forms an 
indispensible unit in America’s naval strategy toward the 
Soviet Union. 
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As to the strength of the Maritime Self-Defense Force for 
the purpose of protecting Japan, for example, since 
Japan is an island nation a system for sending reinforce- 
ment troop strength to places which are easily attacked 
and invaded will have to be prepared. Looking at it 
objectively, it is common sense that Hokkaido could 
easily be invaded from the Soviet Unio, so four divi- 
sions are stationed there, but it could be necessary to 
take another four divisions there from Honshu. Such 
means of transportation as land and air are conceivable 
for transporting reinforcements, but even amateurs 
understand that, in the end, it will probably not be 
possible to send in reinforcements unless they land under 
enemy fire. Landing assault ships would be needed, but 
Japan possesses eight, which cannot carry even one-tenth 
the number required. 


Maeda: I ihink that the fact that Japan does not have a 
military strategy is a reflection of the fact that the 
Japanese people do not sense a threat. 


Mr Ogawa used the phrase “as an independent nation,” 
but I expect he did not mean that because Japan is an 
independent nation it must protect the county by means 
of vast military might. A defense strategy cannot be 
devised until it is made clear what is to be protected from 
what. In the case of America 2ad the NATO countries 
the Soviet Union is constantly in the forefront of their 
minds. In the case of other countries as well, usually 
there exists a concrete threat between them and another 
country, so they consider how to protect themselves 
from that threat. 


In the case of Japan it is totally different. Japan was 
defeated in World War Il, and surrendered uncondition- 
ally to the Allied Forces. There is nothing at all for which 
Japan must use military power. Judging from that situ- 
ation, is it not natural that the people of the nation are 
not disposed to iurn blue in the face and rush around in 
order to build up military power just because it is an 
independent country? 


Furthermore, the Self-Defe: se Forces and the Defense 
Agency were creaied at the suggestion of America, but 
although they were created, they ‘Jo not know what their 
mission should be. Of course the U.S. military probably 
intended to use them as one wing of U.S. strategy, but 
the adverse reaction of the Japanese people has been 
very strong, so nothing could bi done. As | sai in my 
repori, up to the middle of the 1970's there was, in point 
of fact, no cooperative relationship between Japan and 
the U.S. military. I think that the kind of argument 
which does noi project a threat, like che “National 
Defense Program Outline,” is the true feeling of the 
Japanese \yeople. However, such an argument can e sily 
become a vay of saying that the Self- | tense Forces are 
not needed. One must, by some means or (iher, hypoth- 
esize an enemy. Therefore, Japai: gradually fa'ls into the 
micdle of America’s strategy, and projects the Soviet 
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Union as its main enemy...that was the scenario up to 
now. if we go on in this way, will not Japan in the future 
go on advancing in the direction of manufacturing more 
and more threats by itself? 


Today It Is Impossible To Create a Military Strategy 


Kamo: When we think about threats concerning Japan 
we are inclined to think exclusively of “the Soviet 
threat,” but, actually, we must consider first that it is a 
structural threat which is created by the U.S.-Soviet 
rivalry. | wonder whether one can say that Japan's safety 
in regard to this threat increases if Japan aligns itself 
with America and builds up its military power. Rather, it 
could easily become a matter of losing policy options by 
responding rigidly to sucn threats. 


Even if the INF [Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces] 
treaty clearly is the first step in nuclear arms reduction, 
it is still certain that America and the Soviet Union are 
conducting military competition in innovative fields of 
technology to develop strategic nuclear arms and con- 
ventional arms. Such being the case, the aspect of 
incorpora’‘on of military technology into U.S. strategy 
will probably become increasingly strong in Japanese- 
U.S. milita y cooperation in the 1980's. 


Even if Jepan tries to delineate the grand design of 
security policy, if it follows along as always, moving 
toward mi/itary expansion in response to conditions, 
J..pan will end up increasing its power in a form in which 
development of technolocy is tied directly to weapons 
systems. 


Moreover, those important tasks have, to an unexpected 
degree. not been exhaustively debated in the Diet or at 
various other levels. On the contrary, I was astonished to 
see that matters concerning Diet debates on the general 
outline and mechanism of the defense plan, which up to 
1987 were at least introduced in defense white papers, 
are missing this year. Surely this is not preparation for 
the next step: saying ‘hat Diet debate is unnecessary.... 
Now, indeed, we shou'd inquire again into the real state 
of affairs of Japan's civilian control in connection with 
security. 


In any case, the vital part is not clear. It will not do to 
ratify the status quo while it is unclear what kind of 
buildup policy Japan is trying to follow. We have corne 
to a time when we must dcbate in an extremely specific 
manner 


I suspect that Japan should go on actively striving to 
create an exception to the examples of “great powers” 
shown in Professor Paul Kennedy's “Rise and Fall of the 
Great Powers,” a much-talked-about book right now in 
America. The message in Professor Kennedy's narration 

history is brief and to the point. It is that, while 
allowing a time differential, the economic power and 
railitary power of nations calied great powers are inter- 
related. | think it 1s necessary in the future for Japan to 
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show a way of life which does not follow the form of a 
military superpower, which makes use of economy, 
technology and culture for the sake of international 
cooperation and harmony. It must show the interna- 
tional community the establishment of a security which 
transcends national boundaries in the broadest sense. 


Chuma: If one accepts defense strategy as the same as 
military strategy, is it better to place it first? I doubt it. 


We should consider national strategy and military strat- 
egy separately; has 11 not already become impossible for 
nations other than the superpowers, America and the 
Soviet Union, to create military strategies? Is it not true 
that Japan does not have a defense strategy because it is 
not able to create one? If the people of the nation have no 
particular sense of threat, contrary to what one might 
expect, it would probably be dangerous for the Defense 
Agency to create a military strategy willy-nilly. Rather, | 
think that emphasis should be shifted toward a national 
strategy, a grand design. It is probably precisely the lack 
of this in today’s Japan which is 2 problem. 


Then, how should Japan's military power develop? As 
Mr Ogawa pointed out, this is very difficult. At worst, it 
could end up becoming an argument for an independent 
defe.ise without a ceiling. It could easily become the kind 
of conclusion which assists the argument that: a nation 
should always possess military power, consequently, 
Japan, too, must keep military forces which are strongly 
autonomous and independent. Incidentally, the current 
real power of the Self-Defense Forces is spotty because 
the sense of being supplementary to U.S. policy is too 
strong; it can not, by any means, be called a complete 
military force. 


Differing from NATO, in which there are both seasoned 
players and rookies, Japan and America have a relation- 
ship in which an MVP [most valuable player] is teamed 
up with a minor leaguer. Japan started out by carrying 
the MVP’s bat, so to speak. For that reason only certain 
parts, such as antisubmarine warfare, have become dom- 
inant, and production of vital parts has not developed. 
Ultimately, Japan still buys things as it has been told to 
by America; this is probably true of the AEGIS [active 
electronics Gimballess Inertial syste] ships as well. 


However, military power tends to gradually become 
independent, so if one emphasizes nothing but a subor- 
dinate role problems could develop. Speaking in recent 
terms, the problem of joint Japanese-U.S. development 
of the FSX is an example of that. Japan has begun to add 
on so much developmental power that America is star- 
tled. Japan will probably begin to keep things which 
appear to be “offensive” in nature, such as in-flight- 
refueling aircraft. Some U.S. military experts are already 
manifesting caution toward Japan concerning both hard- 
ware and nonhardware. 
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I am of the view that a line has been drawn showing the 
permissble l:mit for Japanese military strength. Regard- 
less of whether it is hardware or nonhardware, when 
Japan reaches that line, it is not permitted to go further. 
It has been said in the Diet that Japan cannot have 
aircraft carriers and nuclear arms as a part of its Self- 
Defense Force, but this is not necessarily because they 
would violate the Constitution. It was the policy of the 
government at the time the Constitution was adopted. 
The one who decided on this framework for what was a 
permissable limit was actually America. One under- 
stands that now, as Japan steadily approaches the per- 
missable limit, because in America, while there are 
voices telling us to strengthen our military power, voices 
telling us not to strengthen it have emerged. Is not this 
American contradiction a direct response to Japan's 
current buildup of defense power? 


Kamo: And the ones who are stressing what is the 
permissable limit are such American security experts as 
Kissinger, are they not? And when one looks at U.S. 
world military strategy over the longer term, there is also 
ihe question of whether in the future, too, Japan and 
America will go on indefinitely as an inseparable pair. 
And it may be that as a chink develops in the perception 
involving such issues as the Japanese-U.S. sharing of the 
defense burden, a current will emerge, based on a new 
sense of nationhood, which will arm at enhancing Japa- 
nese autonomous military power. 


Japan's Options in an Era of Easing of Tensions 


Editorial Staff: The present time seems to us like a 
turning point in international politics which has extni- 
cated itself from the “new cold-war peri<i” which has 
existed since the 1979 Sovict invasion of Afghanistan. 
There is even the bright pr.spect that the easing of 
tension in U.S.-Soviet relations might interlock with 
conflict resolution throughout the world, but how should 
Japan act? 


Kamo: There appear to be two views concerning the 
recent change in the U.S.-Soviet relationship. One is that 
for the U.S.-Soviet relationship is s:'ll a change in style 
only, not a substantive change. This sees it as only part of 
a change in a rhythm in which, as up to now, tension and 
relaxation of tension have swung back and forth, just like 
a cycle. 


The other is that the U.S.-Soviet relationship has begun 
to change substantively. And that, moreover, it has 
begun to influence international politics as a whole. | 
think that the latter view has begun to gradually increase 
in America, particularly among Soviet experts. 


What I mean by a qualitative change in U.S.-Soviet 
relations is that beginning to think that continuing an 
arms race within a structure of mutual distrust and lack 
of communication, with neither dialogue nor negotia- 
tions—similar to “the prisoner's dilemma” in the game 
theory of international politics—is not a rational choice 
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for either America or the Soviet Union. America and the 
Soviet Union have moved from a situation of military 
expansion toward the direction of seeking dialogue or 
negotiations, and building mutual rules for security. 


If one looks at just the INF treaty—it appears that the 
white paper on defense ventures to omit the phrase 
“total elimination”’—even though one grants that it 
accounts for only one part (7 to 8 percent) of nuclear 
weapons systems, it is possible, is it not, to read between 
tne lines and discern what they are aiming at. That is, 
rules like mutual nuclear deterrence and ideas like MAD 
(mutual assured destruction) are no longer sufficient 
responses, so it means that the searching has begun for a 
time when, through ideas like mutual verification, or 
exchanging military intelligence, and in concrete terms, 
informing in advance concerning underground nuclear 
experiments, America and the Soviet Union are making 
a maximum effort not to create conditions for war. 


Such is the case because, though their systems are 
different, both countries iiave come to have the same 
kind of problem: the “cost of empire” or “cost of being 
the dominant country” has become an economic, mili- 
tary and diplomatic burden. The Soviet Union, for its 
part, has overreached itself. It has tried to compete with 
America in nuclear war power and modernization, while 
markedly sacrificing economic and public welfare sec- 
tors, and has completely exhausted itself. In the case of 
America, too, in regard to its relative decline in power, i! 
has begun to be clear that it has all sorts of domestic 
problems. Serious doubts have emerged concerning its 
ability and will to act as “the world’s policeman” as it 
has up to now. 


When we grasp this change in ti.e situation, it is possible 
that, unexpectedly, our influenc* will not stop at just 
U.S.-Soviet relations, but will :cach into international 
relationships throughout the world. We musi consider 
Japan's security “als and the level of Japan's military 
power within this change in the situation. Can we 
consider it, not as the defense strategy of a single 
country, but as a form of contribution to international 
security? For example, can’t we contribute something in 
the area of staff or technology to the supervision and 
inspection processes of total elimination of American 
and Soviet INF? Previously, Japan has gotten by with 
money, but from now on we will probably need a 


thorough policy plan. 


Editorial Staff: Such changes in the international situa- 
tion do not necessarily operate in a direction which is 
good for Japan, do they? In America, too, many argu- 
ments for burden-sharing have emerged, and the opinion 
has also emerged that official development assistance 
(QDA) should be administered based on U.S. global 
Strategy. 


Maeda: | suppose that will be decided by the kind of 
posture Japan assumes on the stage of international 
politics. As things stand now, changes in the interna- 
tional situation will end up operating in the direction of 
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increasing, to a greater and greater degree, the voices 
calling for burden sharing. In order to avoid this it is 
necessary, as Mr Chuma said, to establish a national 
strategy. 


Rather than centering on military strategy as has been 
done up to now, are not the questions how to make 
Japan’s bloated economic power contribute to the 
smooth operation of the world economy, and how to put 
it to use in improving a world environment that is 
deteriorating, more important problems for Japan? If we 
go on as we are, it could easily become a matter of using 
economic power in line with U.S. strategy. In that case, 
Japan would end up repeating America’s mistakes. 


I wonder if Japan should not use ec. .1omic power by 
fixing its eyes on the problems of the entire world, not, as 
up to now, viewing international politics centered on 
America and the Soviet Union. 


Scientific Proof Has Been Neglected 


Ogawa: About 2 and ‘2 years ago, we proposed hypoth- 
eses concerning a map of the world at the beginning of 
the 21st century. It appears to me that it will become, 
more or less, an era of four superpowers (America, the 
Soviet Union, Japan and Europe). In the process, both 
America and the Soviet Union will probably have to 
make strategic changes. On 11 January 1988 a report 
entitled “Seleciive Deterrence,’ which was put together 
by 12 experts, including Kissinger, was published, and it 
says that in the first 10 to 20 years of the 21st century 
there will probably appear ~ or 3 superpowers, such as 
China and Japan. And I think that behind it, one can 
read between the lines a feeling of crisis siemming from 
America’s decline in world ‘cadership. 


In any case, the strength .f such countries as America 
and the Soviet Union in undertaking world leadership 
lies in the area of establishing hypetheses, enduring 
criticism of theories, and increasing debate while making 
modifications. Compared with that, in Japan up to now 
there has been no research at all on taking leadership. 


That Japan does not have a strategy is certainly probably 
a reflection of the public’s will. However, I think that we 
must show proof that this is&rue. After all, vaguely 
saying that it is the will of the people cannot form a 
foundation for constructive debate. In any case, the 
quality of being scientific in devising strategies has 
declined in all fields of military affairs, so I cannot help 
feeling that strange talk is going unchallenged even in 
regard to individual defense. 


For example, looking at the single item of the perception 
of a threat to Japan, it is considered a concept of a threat 
created by America and the Soviet Union. The standard 
for judging a threat is said to be an opponent's will plus 
capability, but when one also considers geographical 
conditions, in addition to a country that has the capa- 
bility of invading Japan, the Soviet Union is bound to 
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top the list, even if Japan and the Soviet Union were in 
an alliance relationship. This means that if the Soviet 
Union possessed the will to invade Japan it would truly 
be ranked as a threat, but nothing at all has been said 
about, what to do in such a case so that the Soviet Union 
would not generate such a feeling—and by extension, 
would not become a threat. 


What I mean by saying that it is not scientific, has been 
shown in the question of introducing AEGIS ships. 
When I wrote the article in April 1987, I did some 
operations research (OR) to see how many AEGIS ships 
would be needed when Japan confronted the Soviet 
Navy’s antiship combat capability. Whereupon, | 
learned that, even with the premise that the U.S. Navy 
would come to Jagan’s assistance bringing 2 carrier 
groups and 8 AEGIS ships, we would not be on an equal 
footing with the Soviet Union unless Japan had at least 
8 AEGIS ships, 10 when two spares are included. This 
greatly exceeds the number in the mid-term defense 
consolidation plan. But shortiy after that article came 
out, Seiki Nishihiro, chief of the Bureau of Defense 
Policy, answered in the Diet to the effect that eight 
AEGIS ships were needed. 


That is true also of the problem of tanks. An Israeli tank 
expert inspected Hokkaido, and stated clearly that 
“tanks cannot be used in Hokkaido, so it will be neces- 
sary to provide a different type of antitank capability.” 
However, no one will verify that, either. 


The same is also true of the problem of nuclear weapons. 
I think there mus’. also be a more scientific analysis 
concerning why America and the Soviet Union took a 
step in the direction of nucicar arm: reduction. I wonder 
if Japan is not about the only country in the world in 
which military experts are convinced that nuclear weap- 
ons are the sole, adsolute ultimate weapon. To American 
and Soviet military experts even nuclear weapons are 
nothing more than a weapon system which should be 
renewed in the same way that automobile models are 
changed. It just happens that such thinking has contin- 
ued uniaterruptedly since the end of World War Il. 
Therefore, if the advantage declines nuclear weapons 
will probably be abandoned without regret. For example, 
such views will emerge, one after the other, concerning 
the signing of the INF Treaty, will they not. 


I feel that this kind of analysis is the minimum condition 
in order for Japan, of its own accord, to appeal to the 
world for peace, contribute to peace and work out a 
direction to win peace, without being bound by existing 
views like military power. 


A Comprehensive National Strategy 


Chuma: I think that the idea that 10 years from now the 
international situation will, in general, undergo a great 
change is a view on which there is wide agreement. At 
that time, what kind of national strategy will we center 
on in responding to it? Military affairs is only one 


element. Up to now we have separated economy and 
defense in developing our debate, but from now on 
Japan will probably be in a dilemma if we cannot create 
a national strategy that encompasses everything: econ- 
omy, defense, technology, food, and energy. In regard to 
the future we will probably have to consider four things. 


First is today’s main topic, the Japanese-U.S. defense 
guidelines. If America merely demanded burden-sharing 
from Japan without caring about appearance, it is con- 
ceivable that an anti-American mood and mistaken 
nationalism would rise in Japan. At that time we would, 
naturally, aiso have to ?>hte whether to extend these 
guidelines for anott :, for example, or whether 
the guidelines ther .!ve_ wre good for Japanese-U.S. 
relations. 


And in the midst of a »uridwide movement toward arms 
reduction, large-scale military expansion will probably 
become impossible even for Japan. In faci, (1 appears 
that one part of the Defense Agency is be,inning to 
research what to do when we enter a peri <4 of arms 
reduction. 


When we enter the 1990's a new defense power consol- 
idation plan will probably begin, but what kind of policy 
can be adopted in a situation in which the guidelines’ 
contradictions come to the surface, and a freeze or 
reduction of military spending becomes unavoidable 
both domestically and internationally? This is a major 
problem. 


The second thing to consid<r, is the question of how to 
contribute to the international community by using 
Japan's bloated economic power. At present we have 
managed by spending money recklessly in a haphazard 
fashion, but this, too, will probably end up reaching a 
dead end. What will Japan do if at that time America 
further strengthens its demands in the form of strategic 
assistance? Since Japan does not have its own assist: e 
Strategy, it may easily go along with what America says 
and, more and more, fall under its spell. | wonder if the 
switch here will be possible 


The third consideration is a reexamination of the Japa- 
nese-U.S. security system itself. It has reached the point 
where one can even imagine a situation in which public 
opinion emerges to revise, or abolish, the security treaty. 
This would come, not from the left wing, but from the 
conservative class which up to now has sung the praises 
of the security setup. This is connected with the first 
problem; the guidelines have provided a security that has 
fanned an anti-American mood and there is the danger 
of producing a mood that is even more nationalistic. 


Finally, we must consider what to do with the Self- 
Defense Forces. Will they continue their role as an 
adjunct to U.S. military power? Or will they follow in the 
direction of a “complete fighting force.” including an 
offensive role, in a manner cut off from America? One 
thing more, and this is strictly my personal view, there 1s 
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also an option, when looking at the reason for the 
existence of the Self-Defense Forces, to reconsider their 
relationship to the UN Forces. At present, Self-Defense 
Force participation in the UN Forces is denied because 
they cannot be dispatched overseas, and I think that is 
natural in the present situation. But in the future we need 
to consider who will manage a world army which 
includes the Self-Defense Forces? | think it is all the 
more necessary to begin considering this question now 
because we are coming to the end of the U.S.-Soviet 
bipolar rule. 


Kamo: When thinking about the next 10 years or so, the 
most important thing is that Japanese international 
security policy in the future must not be considered 
based on the progress of Japanese-U.S. relations alone. 
[passage omitted] 


China will probably come into the Asia-Pacific bloc, and 
even if there are territorial problems, the Soviet Union is 
also certain to seek an “admission ticket” to the Asia-Pacific 
bloc. Therefore, it means that the view which considers 
Japan’s defense policy and method of contributing to secu- 
rity only within the framework of the East-West axis and the 
structure of U.S.-Soviet military rivalry, as has been the case 
up to now, appears very antiquated. 


Secondly, even if ground-deployed INF are completely 
eliminated in the near future, military competition in 
naval nuclear weapons in the Pacific centered on SLCM 
(submarine launched cruise missiles) will still continue. 
So even though there is a limit to what is permitted, it 
seems reasonable to assume that America will use any 
means at all to further request its ally, Japan, to share its 
role? [passage omitted] 


I think that looking at it from the American side it will be 
a readjustment with its ally, Japan, of policies concern- 
ing the military and the economy, but the important 
point of this readjustment process is whether, in the 
midst of new changes in U.S.-Soviet relations and East- 
West relations, Japan will be able to input new ideas and 
persuade America. It will be a good time for the adjust- 
ment and resolution of trade and economic friction, so I 
think it will be more than Japan buying U.S. arms or 
suddenly increasing military spending. It will absolutely 
require, while emerging from “America’s shadow,” a 
new national strategy which will consider Japan’s inter- 
national security. 


The third item is connected with the second; it is the 
question of how we will regrasp and requestion the 
legitimacy of the Japanese-U.S. security system. The 
security system is too much incorporated into U.S. 
global strategy and strategy toward the Soviet Union. 


Rather than destroying the security system, we should 
continue to look for ways to change its framework. 
Unless we do this it will be difficult to be of service to 
international security, however much we may wish to do 
so. To what extent will it be possible to change the 
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military and technological relationship of the Japanese- 
U.S. security setup without basically destroying the 
Japanese-U.S. relationship of interdependence on eco- 
nomic and political leveis? I think that this will be a very 
important task. 


Fourthly, there is the problem of international arms 
reduction and control of military power. Up to now the 
problem of military balance and the problem of arms 
control have emerged repeatedly among nations as 
means or policies for security and peace in international 
politics, but they have not yet succeeded in building an 
international system for limiting and controlling military 
power. This is even more true of international arms 
reduction. How will we consider international control of 
military power, the UN’s security function, for instance, 
even as we attempt to revive it? And we should probably 
examine how, at that time, we should deal with Japan’s 
military power for the sake of world disarmament and 
the control of military power. Though it is a long-term 
problem, I think it has reached the stage at which it is 
permissabie for us to make this proposal. 


What Is Demanded? 


Ogawa: When considering the question of a collapse of 
Japanese-U.S. relations, it is necessary to look at how 
America has viewed Japan since World War II. It is 
known to all those who serve in the internal divisions of 
the Defense Agency, or uniformed members of the 
Self-Defense Forces, who have studied in America and 
done in-depth research that America, throughout the 
postwar period, has, when ranking hypothetical enemies, 
looked at Japan as a third-class enemy nation. It is 
military common sense thai even if countries are at 
present in an allied relationship, still when hypothetical 
enemies are ranked it is from the strongest on down- 
ward. We must consider the fact that the Japanese-U.S. 
security system still exists within that perception. 


Particularly from 1982 onward, America’s military strat- 
egy for the area around Japan changed. Outwardly it is said 
to be a new ocean strategy centered on the Navy. Of course 
that is true. However, it will not do to be taken in just by 
the strategy that appears on the surface. The United States 
is always calculating what the effect of a new ocean strategy 
will be on Japan. To put it clearly, behind the new ocean 
strategy America is steadily preparing a response to a 
Japanese separation from America. 


There is a very symbolic story. On 26 November 1986, 
the U.S. Navy was bringing landmines into the Misawa 
base in Aomori Prefecture, in Towada City, and the 
truck hired to deliver the shipment skidded on a snowy 
road and plowed into a private home. The police inves- 
tigated, and the contents of the cargo were revealed, and 
a Self-Defense Force expert reported that when he 
learned what the truck was carrying he sensed an 
impending crisis. He knew that if they were antiperson- 
nel mines it could be explained as a countermeasure to 
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terrorism, but they were antitank mines. And, as a result 
of the investigation of this incident it was learned that 
antitank mines had been brought into every U.S. mili- 
tary base in Japan. 


What does this mean? The first result is a NATOization of 
U.S. military bases in Japan. There is a certain tension 
between the NATO allies and America; England, for 
instance, has stated publicly that it would attack the U.S. 
military bases with armed forces if America tried to use the 
nuclear weapons deployed in NATO countries without the 
permission of the host country. That is how great a brake 
they are putting on America. Naturally U.S. military bases 
in England have provisions to counter such action. It 
appears that the Japanese-U:S. relationship has also entered 
this stage. 


In other words, if one is an American one could hypothesize 
a scenario in which, in a war between America and the 
Soviet Union, if the Japanese Government were to make a 
choice, as a matter of survival, that it would be neutral 
toward the Soviet Union, it would order its Self-Defense 
Force tanks to charge into U.S. military bases in Japan and 
deprive the bases of their function. Therefore, it gives the 
appearance that the United States has placed antitank land 
mines at all U.S. military bases in Japan in order to ward off 
the Self-Defense Forces if necessary. 


However, it appears to me that another analysis is 
possible. It is a scenario which is concerned about the 
kind of government Japan wil! have in the future. If it is 
a government that will distance itseli from America, and 
as a first move take over all the U.S. bases in the capital 
area, the United States will want to completely fortify 
Misawa and Sasebo, which control the three straits as 
choke points, and make them permanent bases like the 
Guantanamo base in Cuba. That is, it is a scenario for 
remaining in power called ‘““Guantanamoization.” 


The Japanese Government has not noticed this problem. 
Even if they have noticed it, they have no system to deal 
with it. I think it could be a major problem. 


One thing more, when I consider how Japan will use its 
bloated economic power in order to contribute to world 
peace, I feel that, to begin with, Japan must first correct its 
postwar treatment of the countries of Asia. Important 
personages in the Chinese Government say harsh things 
about Japan. Tc the Chinese side I want to say we do not 
agree. But even though we do not agree I anticipate that 
there will be circumstances about which the Japanese side 
cannot reply. 


The problem of the Rape of Nanking, for instance; the 
Chinese side claims that 300,000 people were killed, and 
in response the Japanese side responds that it killed only 
30,000 people, and they were defenders of Nanking. This 
is ridiculous. China admits that the number of 300,000 is 
a political number, but to say something like “after all, 
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we only killed 30,000 people”’ is a terrible mistake. The 
bottom line is recognition that in such circumstances 
killing even one Chinese was a serious criminal act. 


We should take the initiative away from the Japanese 
side and inaugurate research into the facts concerning 
the Rape of Nanking. It does not matter if it takes 10 
years just so long as a project team from Japan and 
China seriously investigates this incident. It may not 
learn the truth, but it will probably reach a fixed conclu- 
sion. The first step can be expected to be making the 
reporting of this incident a part of the history of both 
countries. In regard to the massacre of overseas Chinese 
at Singapore, Japan paid a small sum of money and 
considered the matter closed, but it is not resolved at all. 
The same is true of the Korean peninsula problem and 
also the problem of Japanese soldiers on Taiwan. 


I think that Japan will not be able to contribute to world 
peace, however much money it has, and will not be able 
to preserve even its own safety until it becomes a country 
which is trusted by its neighbors. 


Maeda: I suspect that if Japan keeps going as it is now the 
desire for autonomous defense will grow stronger and stron- 
ger within the Self-Defense Forces. If the current introduc- 
tion of a consumption tax succeeds, there will be additional 
revenue sources for defense expenditure. If this should 
occur Japan will also be able to respond. to a considerable 
extent, to America’s burden-sharing demands, and it prob- 
ably will mean that, using it as a springboard, Japan will end 
up possessing equipment that America has tried to keep 
from it. 


If Japan rushes in the direction of autonomous defense, 
a compromise may be reached with America keeping 
nuclear weapons and remaining in the background and 
leaving conventional war power to Japan. 


In any case, the possible problems pointed out today will 
probably gradually become real in the future. I think that 
if this situation occurs, it is possible that the Japanese 
direction will change. There is also the possibility that 
Japan will pass a series of crisis laws and defense-secrets 
laws and head in the direction of becoming a military 


power. 


It is my heartfelt wish to have the Japanese people exercise 
sound common sense at this point, and put a brake on the 
buildup of defense power and the strengthening of Japanese- 
U.S. military cooperation. At present, with a background of 
decreasing stability in the international economy, moves 
have emerged to shift to some extent to bloc economic 
systems. Depending on circumstances there is a danger ihat 
ihe management of the world economy will cease to func- 
tion smoothly. It is truly in such a situation that Japan's 
economic power should be used. Moreover, I think it will 
turn out to be in Japan’s interest. 

Editorial Staff: Thank you very much. 
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